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The Carter Bannerstone 


by Rodney M. Peck, Kannapolis, North Carolina 


One of the most beautiful bannerstones from 


the southeast is known as the Carter bannerstone(Figure 
1,2), named after one of its previous collectors, Loy C. 
Carter. It exhibits superb workmanship and the high 
grade of slate it is made from represents a careful selec- 
tion of rock material. 

The bannerstone consists of a pair of large wings 
that are very similar in size and shape. There is a large 
rounded barrel perforation. This form is referred to as 
the Unnotched Crescent style by Bryon Knoblock in 
his book Bannerstones of the North American Indian. 
Uniquely, there are twelve drilled indentions running 
down its center on one side whose purpose is unknown. 

When one examines the workmanship of the an- 
cient artisan, it is obvious how much skill was involved. 
First there was the quarrying in order to find a block of 
slate suitable to make such a large bannerstone. Second, 
there was the time consuming work of pecking, grinding 
and scraping the stone into shape. Then once the body 
and the winged ends were formed, there was the slow 
process of drilling of the hole using a solid stick and 
sand. Finally there was the polishing of the artifact it- 
self. This bannerstone dates to the Middle Archaic time 
period, approximately 6500 BP, and was associated with 
the Morrow Mountain culture. 

It was found on the surface of a plowed field in 


Nansemond County, Virginia (now the city of Suffolk) 
on the western side of the Great Dismal Swamp. 

At one time it was in the collection of Dr. Jay Gold- 
berg of Colonial Heights, Virginia. He obtained it about 
twenty years ago from the late Loy C. Carter of Clarks- 
ville, Virginia. Mr. Carter probably purchased the ban- 
nerstone from the late James E. Byrd, of Suffolk, Virgin- 
ia. Mr. Byrd sold the Indian artifacts he collected to the 
Heye Foundation Museum of the American Indian in New 
York as well as to private collectors in Virginia during the 
1950’s-1960’s. Some of the finest artifacts that Mr. Byrd 
once owned may be found in many Virginia collections 
today. This beautiful specimen is truly one of the créme- 
de-la-créme of southeastern Virginia bannerstones. 
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At top: Figure 1. One face of the Carter Bannerstone. It is 5 7/8 inches long, 2 3/4 inches wide and 25/32 inches in thickness at the 
center. The hole diameter is approximately 1/2 inch in diameter. The material is a greenish-gray slate with small black spots scattered on 
the surface, which probably originated in the North Carolina Piedmont region. Note the interesting line of twelve pecked indentions 
down the barrel, a very rare feature. They do not appear on the reverse face. 
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Figure 2: The reverse face of the Carter Bannerstone. Note the lack of indentions down the center that occur on the opposite face. 


Above: An Afton point found in Webster County, Missouri. It is made from Burlington chert and measures 5 inches 
in length and is 2 inches wide. This is a Middle Archaic point style which is mostly found in the four corners area of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. There have been a few found as far away as Ohio, where they are referred to 
as “pentagonals.” The upper half of the point has a very distinct angular outline. The point is very thin and the flaking is 
exceedingly fine. Interestingly, the Late Woodland Jack’s Reef point is similar in form, although much smaller. The point 
was named by Robert E. Bell and Roland S. Hall in 1953 after they found many points of this style at a large spring near 
Afton, Oklahoma. 


Collection of Ray Arnette, Sedallia, Missouri 
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